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ABSTRACT 

This study examined relationships among teachers* 
management effectiveness ratings, student achievement, social and 
academic participation structures, patterns of instructional 
sequencing, and teachers' contributions to thematic development in 
classroom lessons. Representative case samples were selected to 
explore effective and less effective management and instructional 
practices in four junior high school English classrooms. The cases 
were selected on the basis of identified differences among teachers 
on measures of observed management effectiveness and student 
achievement. Patterned differences across classrooms were identified 
in: (1) the demands placed on students to interpret subtle changes in 
their rights and obligations for participating; and (2) the 
development of a conceptual framework to guide academic participation 
and meaning construction processes. Rank order comparisons suggested 
that effective management is necessary, but not sufficient, to bring 
about student achievement gains. Implications are provided as a set 
of questions to guide instructional planning and reflection. 
(Author/JD) 
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Abstract 



This study examined relationships among teachers' management 
effectiveness ratings, student achievement, social and academic 
participation structures, patterns of instructirnal sequencing and 
teachers' contributions to thematic development in classrocoi lessons. 
Representative case samples were selected tc explore effective and less 
effective management and instructional practices in four junior high 
school English classrooms. Patterned differences acioss classrooms were 
identified in a) the demands placed on students to Interpret subtle 
changes in their rights and obligations for participating, and b) the 
development of a conceptual framework to guide academic participation 
and meaning construction processes. Inpl lea t ions are provided as a set 
of questions to guide instructiona: nlannk.g and reflection. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF LESSONS IN EFFECTIVE AND LESS EFFECTIVE CLASSKOOMS 

The relationship between classroom nanagement and Instruction has 
been elusive. Practitioners and educational researchers nave 
traditionally viewed effective classroom management as a matter of first 
order ioportance, e.g* as a necessary condition for effective teaching 
and bringing about student learning (Borg & Ascione, 1982; Evertson* 
Ekniier» Sanford & Clements, 1983; Eoner, Sanford, Clements & Martin, 
1983). More recently, howevec / observers have noted that as they view 
events and activities in the real time and space of the classroom, 
distinctions between management and instruction become blurred (Zumwalt, 
1986). As they occur in classrooms, these processes are intertwined, 
intermingled and in continual dynamic relation (Brophy, 1985; Erickson^ 
1986; Griffin, 1986; Weade, 1987). 

The cent; al argument presented here is that the conception of 
management and Instruction as separate domains presents a false 
dichotomy. As students and teacher work together to construct lessons 
and to reach instructional goals, management and instructional processes 
are co*occurring. In terms of what is being accomplished as actions and 
interactions evolve, a variety of meanings are being constructed 
simultaneously. At one level, expectations for appropriate social 
participation are being signalled. These messages provide information 
about who may talk, when, where, about what, to whom, and in what ways 
in the evolving lesson. The resulting pattern of expectations has been 
referred to as the social task structure (Erickson, 1982, 1986; Green & 
Weade, 1987; Phillips, 1982). At another level, yet at the same time, 
information is provided about the academic content to be learned. An 
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academic task structure (Doyle, 1986) Is embedded within the social task 
structure (Erlckson, 198?, 1986). 

Adding to the complexity of theue co-occurring denands I^s the fact 
that social and academic task structures do not remain static. Rather, 
as participants move from topic to topic and from activity to activity, 
expectations for appropriate participation are continual ly shifting In 
both overt and subtle ways (Evertson & Weade, In press; Green & Veade, 
1987; Green, Weade & Graham, In press). These shifts may occur even 
when the physical setting and physical organization remain the same. 
For Instance, when a lesson moves from 'taking' a quiz to 'checking' the 
quiz, students are expected to read and Interpret changing social 
expectations (^.g., who may talk to whom, about what, etc.) and changing 
academic expectations (from reading quiz Items and writing responses, 
e.g. constructing text, to reading re^onses and verifying accuracy 
(Weade & Green, In press). Thus, descriptions of lessons such as 'whole 
group', 'review', 'direct Instruction", or 'recitation' provide only 
superficial labels. They fall to fully porltay whal la cequlced foi 
appropriate participation, demonstration of social and academic 
competence, and learning. 

It Is unfortuntely easy to assume that the social participation 
structure is simply another way of discussing classroom management 
processes and, likewise, that the academic task structure is Just a 
substitute way of describing instructional processes. This assumption 
serves to maintain a duallstic view of teaching/ learning events and to 
neglect the matter of dynamic and evolving Interplay between the two. 
For Instance, Axen a recitation lesson is examined only In terms of 
conversational exchanges and the rules governing turn-taking, e.g. in 
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terms of Its social dimensions, the Influence of the academic conlenl on 
the social organization may be overlooked. As the academic content 
evolves. Its cognitive demands, variable levels of difficulty, and 
assorted currlcular dlnienuionb buch as the slruclure of the muleridls» 
may be responded to through adjustments In the social organization of 
the lesson (Green & Harker, 1982; Morine-DerBhlmer» 1985; Veade, 1987; 
Veade & Green, In press). The demands of social participation and 
academic participation, each Mrving an conteyt for the other, providf* 
both supports and constraints toward what will occur and v^.at will t>e 
acccnpllshed In the lesson being confttr ucted. 

The observation of social and academic participation structures 
brings with It a se^ of perspectives that permit Indepth examination and 
continuing analyses of lesson construction processes (Bloome, 1987; 
Cazden, 1986; Edwards & Westgj^te, 1987; Erlckson, 1982; Green, 1983; 
Heap, 1985a; Heath, 1982). These perspectives. In turn, provide ways of 
making visible selected features of the Intricate balance between social 
and academic task structures. The purpose In this article Is to 
Illustrate a focused approach toward looking clcsely at whdl hdppcnt; 
through the actions and Interactions of teacher and students, and what 
can be learned about the everyday, ordinary events of classroom life. 
Data Bank . 

Data reported here resulted from continuing anulyuit; of f indinyt; in 
an earlier study of the effects of training teachers In principles of 
effective classroom management (Evertson, 1985; Evertson, Weade» Green & 
Crawford, 1985). C^-^sistent and significant treatment effects on 
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teachers' management behaviors were Indicated. The trained teachers 
demonstrated clearer descriptions of lesson objectives and lesson 
content, more efficient and appropriate classroom procedures and 
r:4jtines, greater consistency in dealing with student behavior, and a 
more task-oriented classroom focus than untrained teachers. Support was 
also evident for the indirect effects of the classroom management 
training on student achievement outcomes. That ls» statistically higher 
achievement gains on standardized and district -wide criterion-referenced 
tests were identified for students in the trailed teachers' classrooms. 

The data bank collected for the training study provided an 
opportunity for further in-depth examination and post hoc analyses of 
the quality of instruction in 16 Junior high school English and math 
classrooms. Observational records of six lessons in each of the sixteen 
classrooms included: (a) narrative notes with periodic time designations 
and class activity descriptions, <b) classroom rating scales, <c> 
student engagement ratings* (d) pre- and post achievement test scores on 
standardized and criterion-referenced tests in English and math, and (e) 
verbatim audiotapes and typescripts for each classroom observation. In 
addition to over 50 hours of audiotape recordings of classroom dialogue, 
access was also available to curriculum and textbook materials used in 
any given lesson, and to follow-up interviews with teachers and district 
actainistrators. 

In-depth » focused investigations of the data set were conducted to 
provide detailed descriptions of lesson structure, instructional 
sequencing and patterns of teacher-student-materials interactions in 
each selected classroom (see Note 1). These patterns could then be 
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examined in relation to the management and student achievement 
variables* That is» comparisons and contrasts could be drawn between 
effective and less effective teachers in a) the manner of signalling 
students^ rights and Obligations for appropriate part icipat ion » and b) 
introducing, monitoring and facilitating development of the academic 
content of classroom lessons. As findings from this first set of 
comparisons evolved, the need for the second set became evident. 
Investigation of the teachers^ unique contritHitions to thematic 
development of academic content in their lessons served as a means of 
further exploring and substantiating an identified pattern of 
relationship between management ef fectiveriess and instructional 
effectiveness. 

Specific questions addressed in these analyses included: 

1. VThat are the similarities and differences among 
effective and less effective tea;hers in the 
distribution and sequencing of social and academic tasks 
in classroom lessons? 

2. What are the similarities and differences among 
effective and less effective teachers in the frequency 
and nature of academic themes signalled to support 
academic task demands. 

Sample Sgl^ction. 

A sub-sample was drawn from the 16 classrooms .(> English teachers 

and 7 math teachers) observed in the management training study. 

Sampling objectives included representation of both effective and less 

effective classroom managers, based on observers^ ratings, and effective 

and less effective instruction, based on student achievement outcomes. 

Each of these dimensions, sampling criteria and selection procedures are 

outlined below. Additional sampling objectives specified representation 
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across two Junior high schools involved in the training studies and 
Inclusion of both trained (experimental group) and untrained (control 
group) teachers. The two Junior high schools, serving dll sludtnly in 
grades 7-9 in a district composed of 60% white, 33% black, and 7% 
Mexican -American students, fre located in southwestern Arkansas. As a 
control for subject matter differences, only English teachers were 
Included in the sub-sample. The English classes were referred to within 
the district as regiilar level classes. Students were neither 
outstanding achievers nor were they regarded as needing special 
remediation programs. 

The Hanaqement/Achlpvement TvdoIoqv, A typology, presented in 
Figure 1, was constructed to facilitate comparisons across the 
management effectiveness and student achievement dimensions. For both 
dimensions, natural breaks in the rank order data were used to designate 
dividing points between effective and less effective. Theoretically, 
teachers could then be classified within one of four cells, i.e. 
effective management/effective achievement, less effective 
manapement/effective achievement, effective management/less effective 
achievement, and less effective management/less effective achievement. 

Descriptions of the 9 English classrooms from which the sub-sample 
was selected are contained within the typology (see Figure 1). Letlor 
designations for the selected teachers, e.g. A, B, C, and D (assigned 
following selection), reflect relative position on both the mariagerneni 
and the achievement dimensions. Rank orders for these teachers were 
parallel. Summary data presented in Table 1 show classroom observers^ 
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ratings averaged over 6 observations on 23 management and student 
engagement variables for each of the four selecled leacheru. 



Insert Figure 1 and Table 1 about here. 



Achievement test score data varied among the 16 teachers by grade 
level and subject matter. Rank order comparisons across all classrooms 
were therefore not possible. This difficulty reflected a 'real world* 
situation In which measurement Is typically not geared to research 
purposes. The researchers also preferred not to Intrude on normal 
operations In the school district any more than necessary. District 
a<talnlstratlon of a crlterlon-refe.enced test (CRT) In language arls 
Involved seventh and eighth grade students. Prescores on a State 
Achievement Test of Basic Skills and poslscores on the Stanford Pase.wcl, 
Associates <SRA> standardized, ncin. referenced achievement test were 
available for the ninth grade English claoueG. Comparisons among the 
ninth grade classrooms carried little meaning, however, due to large 
wlthln-class variances. An alternative strategy, one that would begin 
with examination of wlthln-class variability at the level of single 
classroom groups (rather than multiple classroom groups aggregated by 
IndlvlAial teacher), was clearly needed. 

For the alternative ranking technique, which was eventually used 
for assesanent of Instructional effectiveness, achievement level 
categories of high (71-100), middle (31-70), and low (1-30) were 
arbitrarily designated for all observed classrooms. In this way, 
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achievement level distributions and group mobility over time within a 
single class could be examined. Scores for individual students, 
arranged according to group designation at pre- and at posttest, are 
provided in Tables 2-5. Percentage changeu over time aiJioiig the high, 
middle and low g/c ^s are summarized witnin each table. Comparisons 
across the four selected classrooms reveal a pattern of upward mobility 
for Teachers A and Teacher B and no change in Teacher C^s classroom. In 
Teacher D^s classroan there were no gains in group status; 12 students 
^owed no change between pre- and posttest and 11 students scored lower 
at posttest than at pre-test. Thus, a rank order progression across the 
four classrooms became visible. Since these comparisons involved only 
the classroom groups that had been observed in the trdining study (e.g. 
the first period class for Teacher A; the third period class for Teacher 
B, etc.), and since the investigations that were to follow involved only 
these classrooms, the alternative ranking technique provided a more 
robust and parsimonious strategy than traditional alternatives, e.g. 
examination of regression residuals with group means "pooled" across 
multiple classrooms for each teacher. 



Insert Tables 2-5 about here. 



Additidal factors also contributed to selection of Teacher A and 
Teacher D. Teac.ic-r A, who ranked consistently higher on key 
observational measures than any of the other 16 teachers, was selected 
as an outlier. External factors prompting her selection included status 
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as a runner*up in the state teacher of the year competition and her 
reputation within both school ^nd district as an excellent teacher. 
Teache*' rcnklngs, in contrast, were consistently the lowest In the 
larger ^anip^e. Teachers B and C represent less extreme cases on both 
dimensions. Teacher C ranked near a mid-point on the management 
dimension: she can be described as a moderately effective classroom 
manager. 

The RelatlonahlD between Manammcnt and Ingtructlon; An Bneraen t Finding . 

The empty cell in the management/achievement typology is 
representative of the larger sample. There were no cases in which a 
teacher (either trained or untrained) could be classified as a less 
effective manager, but who had also demonstrated notable achievement 
gains. This pattern may be an anomolie. It may also suggest that 
training and instructional effectiveness, as criteria for sub-sample 
selection, are confounded. However, the pattern can also be viewed as a 
reflection of theoretically expected dif ferenctfii between teachecti 
trained in classroom management and those not trained. Multiple ca&v^'s 
were available for selection into the other three cells of the typology, 
but the intersection between less effective management and effective 
achievement drew an absolute blank. Caueu in which cunltul yiuui> 
(untrained) teachers outranked trained teachers were available, but 
differences were not significant. The typology therefore mirrors 
support described elsewhere (Evertson, 1985; Evertson et al., 1985) for 
the existence of a causally dependent relation uelween effecUve 
classsroom management and student achievement. In addition, the pattern 
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suggests that effective claaaroom manaaement Is necgggarv but not 
sufficient to bring about student achievement aaing. The difference 
between what Is necMsary and what Is sufficient emerged as a central 
concern In the set of case comparisons that were to follow. 

Methodology 

Type case analytic procedures <cf. Erlckson & Shultz, 1981; Green, 
Weade, & Graliuai, in preuu) were uocd for Ihe uiiulyjctj rcpoi led in whjl 
follows. Initially, single class period lessons that had taken place In 
early November In the year of the training study (1982-83) were selected 
for each teacher. This November sample was selected on the basis of a 
principled assumption that classroom management structures, norms and 
procedures would be "In place* and well Instantiated In all classrooms 
by this point In the school year. In addition, teachers In the trained 
group had completed participation in follow-up "booster* workshops 
designed to provide continuing support and to extend training held prior 
to the opening of school. 

Following analytic procedures developed by Green (1977) and Green 
and Vallat (1981), detailed descriptive accounts of lesson structure 
were generated for each of the four Noveuiber Iciiiioni;. The re-julling 
type case models existed as four separate, situation-specific 
inventories of recurrent patterns and themes in the unfolding leuuonu. 
They ^iso served as a base from which particular Instructional 
variables, e.g. interactions, instructional units, topical content, etc. 
could be Identified for the continuing analyses. In addition to the 
authors, two other members of the research team became Involved In 
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establishing iriter*coder agreement on designation of analytic units. 
Early comparisons yielded 85 * 95% agreement; all differences were then 
documented and resolved through recourse to the theoretical framework 
guiding the analytic system* 

Patterns of interaction and instructional sequenc.-iug wertr furtlun 
explored within each case to identify what was ordinary or normal in 
each evolving lesson, frequencies of occurrence of patterns within and 
across different phases of each lesson, and consistency and variability 
in the identified patterns. Based on sample selection, the type cauc 
models were referred to as descriptions of effective management and 
effective instruction (two cases), effective management and less 
effective instruction (one case), and less effective management and less 
effective instruction (one case). 

Beprgaentatlveness of the Nnvg mber aamplg . Estimates of the 
representativeness of the November lessons were obtained by compdr iny 
and contrasting identified patterns in the type case models with the 
larger sample of six lessons for each teacher. In thib way, queiilioiu; 
about stability and variability in teaching style and management and 
instructional processes could be explored and the influence of factor 
such as tim^s of year and the nature of lesson content could be assessed. 
Thus, the representativeness of the Novemeber lesson sample was not an a 
priori determination. Rather, assessment of representativeness was 
produced as an outcome of analyses that had been initiated on the basis 
of a principled seleccion of sample lessons (e.g. assumptions that 
management structures, norms and procedures would be well eotahl uihed by 
November). (See Heap, 1984, 1985'^for discussion of distinctions between 
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tie context of discovering how classroom events are organized and 
accomplished, and the context of presentation of findings that result 
from such anaiyse?). 

Evidence on the adequacy of the November sample wa^ needed, 
nonetheless, before credible cross-case comparisons could be drawn among 
the four teachers. Explorations proceeded from the November type cduc 
descriptions to earlier points In the school year In order examine how 
management structures had come to be accomplished In each classroom, and 
finally. In a back-and-forth manner, to later points In the school year 
to assess stability and variations over time. For both efff^ctlve and 
less effective teachers, the manner of establishing social procedures 
(i.e. Lurn- taking) and eliciting student participation remained stable 
across lessons. For the effective teachers, variations in style 
paralleled top ic-by- topic and item-by-item variations in the academic 
content, students^ familiarity with the content (new vs. review), and 
the level of difficulty of the content. For less effective teachers, 
variations in style occurred when procedural expectations for students 
were not clear and when functional procedures were necessary for the 
lesson to proceed (see Svertson & Veade, in press, and Evertson et al., 
1985, for detailed accounts of methods and findings). 

A variety of charts were subsequently generated to summarize the 
findings and to reveal and further explore pattenit; of inlei ocl ion 
between teacher and student, students and other students, teacher and 
materials, and among teacher, students, and materials. Several aspects 
of lesson management were considered in each case analysis; findings 
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reported below provide evidence on (a) relationships between academic 
and social ask demands, and (b) thematic devc loj^iiieiil In effective ^ud 
less efffective classrooms. These findings are intended to disclose 
what can be learned about the teacher ^s unique contributions to les&un 
construction in terms of instructional sequencing and the extent of 
opportunities provided for students to acquire academic knowledge. 

Findings and Discuggion 
Social and Academic Participation Tasks, 

Examination of lesson structure revealed that classroom lessons 
evolve as a series of lesson phases, each varying in terms of the 
demands placed on students for appropriate p rticipation. Further 
exploration revealed a co-occurrence of both social demands (e.g. speak 
when called on) and academic demands (e.g., name the verb in the 
sentence) within lesson phamfl* This suggested that lesson is not a 
unitary phenomenon. Rather, classroom lessons are structured in terms 
cf highly differentiated parts through which the teacher, more or less 
consistently and continually, shifts the demands for student 
participatioti and demonstration of procedutdl and ciccidcinlc cuupclcMicc. 
Similar findings on the multi-faceted nature of lessons have been 
reported in the classic work of Gump (1967) and, more recently, 
Stodolsky (1984a, 1984b), both of whom proceeded from a social 
interaction perspective in which the activity segnent was taken as the 
basic unit of analysis. 

(Comparisons across the four selected lessons suggested a pattern of 
relationship between lesson phase sequencing and the rank order 
placements of teachers on the classroom management and student 
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achlevMent dimensions. Summary maps» presented In Figures 2-5, were 
constructed to reveal the contrasts. As Illustrated, social and 
academic features of the demand structures were categorized separately 
for analytic purposes. A mapping convention, the boldface broken arrow 
( ^ >p was adopted to mark the existence of a shift In demand at the 
boundaries between lesson phases. In cases In which the change In 
social demand required both a shift In materials (e.g., get workbooks 
frcn the shelf), and In the social participation structure (e.g., bid 
for turn), double broken arrows (;J/^> ere Indicated. With respect to 
academic demand structures, double broken arrows are Indicated when the 
change In topic Is major, e.g. from spelling to grammar. Frequencies of 
changes In demand structure are tallied as marginals, both columns and 
rows, to provide a quantitative basis for comparisons across teachers. 
A brief case-by-case description follows. 

Insert Figures 2*5 about here. 

TMchfcr A. Examination of this grammar review lesson (see 
Figure 2> reveals two characteristics. First, there Is a cooparallvely 
tight, sequential progression In the evolving academic demand structure. 
Students first Identify principal parts of verbs, and then the verb 
tense when given a principal part. Phase 3 requires the application of 
knowledge from the first two phases as students begin to work at the 
sentence level (words In context). The progression continues through 
the remaining two phases; the level of complexity gradually Increases, 
and yet each of the later phases also focuses on a different aqpect of 
verb usage. Second, the social task requirements do not change 
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appreciably. In tiuuc phai;ct;» students are called on by ndine i\i r^iiulimi, 
and In others, students raise hands to bid for turn. The entire lesson 
requires working with a single sheet of paper, moving through the Items 
one by one, section by section. The social demand changes most 
noticeably in the last phase when It becomes MisltMi ai; the teacher 
gives the answers^ (the teacher verbally acknowledged that time was 
running short). Marginal frequencies Indicated in Figure 2 suggest an 
even balance between changes In social and academic demands. 

Teacher B. As Indicated In Figure 3, the phaoe structure reveal o a 
sequential progression in the academic task demand. Changes In the 
social tasks, however, require shifting from test paper, to "the paper 
Just returned to you' (during the preceding lesson phase), to the 
workbook (distributed by front row s udents), and to a new sheet of 
paper In the final phase of the lesson. Teacher B ranked second on both 
management and achievement dimensions. The relationship between 
changing social and changing academic tasks can be summarized 
quantitatively as a ratio, e.g. 5:3. In coaipatlson with Teacher A's 
lesson, there Is an Increased demand placed on students in Teacher B^s 
classroom to Interpret changes in their rights and obligations for 
appropriate social participation. 

Teacher C. The pattern of lesson phase sequencing, summarlr.ed >n 
Figure 4, reveals dramatic shifts In both social and academic tasks. 

Academically, the lesson .shifted rrnm ftpfflling la .t (l.r I ' 

between phases 2 and 3. In addition,, the teecher^s opening series of 
messages In phase 3 Indicated that the introductory part of the lefi^^nn 
on verbs had been presented two days earlier, with no work on verbs on 
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the Intervening day. Although this shift between days is not reflected 
In Figure 4» it was apparent that changes in academic tasks were major, 
both acrc.^9 days and within this lesson* Similarly, changes in social 
tasks required substantial transitions between lesson phases. Students 
were required to move from spelling paper used in the first two phases, 
to text and workbook materials used In a discussion phase that followed. 
The discussion phase (phase 3) required bidding for turn; students were 
called on at random In phase 4. Phase 5 required a unison/choral 
response pattern with no bidding* Phase 6 required shifting back to 
teacher designation of Individual responders, as well as movement from 
the books to a focus on the chalkboard* Finally, students shifted to a 
written exercise for phase 7 that required a return to the workbooks. 
The total frequency of both social and academic demand shifts (i.e, 16) 
In Teacher C^s lesson is higher than for any of the comparison teachers. 
Additionally, the shifts in social demand outnumber the shifts In 
academic demand, suggesting a progression across the three lessons 
described to this point (Teacher A - 4 : 4; Teacher B - 5 : 3; Teacher C 
' 10 : 6). Teacher C^s lesson represents effective iiiariagenicijl 
(moderately effective in rank order placement) and less effective 
Instruction (based on student achievement gains). 

Teacher D . A progression In the academic tasks was identified in 
this lesson, but only two demand shifts were required (see Figure 5). 
The social participation task structure, in contrast. Is complex* As 
indicated for phase 1, the day^s activities were organized for three 
separate groups. Hence, although the researchers followed only the 
group that stayed with the teacher for the remainder of the letjuon. 
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three separate phase structures were evolving slmjltaneously within the 
classroom. While the teacher directed Group 1 in the spelling lesson » a 
student could be heard in the background reading a separate list of 
spelling words for another group. A third gioup wdu involved in d 
Journal writing activity. As indicated in Figure 5, the boundary 
between the first two phases reflects a signalled change for each group 
of students as they moved into the three separate activities. 
Subsequent boundaries reflect only transitions demanded of students in 
the group that remained with the teacher. The illustration in Figure 5, 
therefore, provides a conservative estimate of the complexity of this 
lesson. The ratio of social demand shifts to academic demand shifts 
(6 t 2) is extreme. Teacher D^s lesson had been selected as 
representative of less effective management and less effective 
instruction. ' 

Summary . Two patterns are evident in the comparisons across 
classrooms. The first is seen by comparing the combined total frequency 
of chdnses in academic and social tasks: Teacher A - 8, Teochci B - 8, 
Teacher C * 16 and Teacher 0 * 10. Although a consistent progression is 
not indicated, the data suggest that differences exist in the 
expectations placed on students in effective and less effective 
classrooms. In the less effective classrooms, teachers initiate a 
higher number of transitions. Students, in turn, must interpret changes 
in what they are to do and how they are to proceed more frequently than 
students in the effective classrooms. In the effective classrooms, the 
focus at any given point on "what we are doing now" is cuiiPdi ut ively 
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more sustained, more enduring, and less transitory than in the less 
effective classrooms. 

The second pattern in these data is seen by comparing the ratios 
between changes in social tasks and in academic tasks (i,e,, 
social task : academic task) in each of the four classroonib. A 
consistent progression is evident: 

Teacher A - 4:4 

Teacher B - 5:3 

Teacher C - 10 : 6 

Teacher D - 8:2 

The pattern suggests that as the teacher ^s effectiveness rank decreascu, 

there is an increase in the relative proportion of demands placed on 

students to interpret changes in social expectations. Thus, students in 

the less effective classrooms must attend to shifting expectations about 

who can talk, when, about what, to whom, and in what ways in order to 

know how to participate appropriately — and these expectations change 

more frequently than the academic tasks. The instructional ly effective 

teachers, in comparison, orchestrate a relative balance at the major 

transition points in their lessons. At these transition poiritb, the 

demands placed on students to interpret changes in their rights and 

obligations for academic participation are not "overshadowed" or 

'overcrowded' by shifting social demands. 

In this analysis, structural character! at ics of selected lesf^ons In 

effective and less effective classrooms have been investigated. 

Similarities and differences in ways of sequencing insUucUon hdvc been 

examined. The illustrations reveal that classroom lessons evolve as a 

series of differentiated parts through which the teacher, more or less 
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consistently and continually. Initiates changes In what students are 
expected to do In order to participate appropriately and to demonsUdle 
competence . These changes or adjustments, frequently referred to as 
lesson transitions, occur when shifts In expectations tor participating 
are relatively more dramatic than subtle. Nonetheless, although lessons 
phases (the 'parts' of the lesson) have been identified, the boundaries 
between phases have received the most attention in this analysis. 
Further exploration of the academic substance within the lesson phases 
was warranted. Also, further investigation was needed to address 
questions about the teachers^ unique con tritHit ions to the construction 
and negotiation of academic meanings in these classroom lessons. 
IhfiDdtiQ Development: The^ConalruQUon qLI- ^ikmlc HednLoas 

From a social interaction perspective, classroom lessons are a 
product of the actions, interactions and conversations of teacher and 
students; thay are dynamic and evolving* The academic content of a 
lesson, therefore, is not a given, as if it were listed in a graded 
course of study or in a scripted lesson plan. Rather, academic content 
is signalled and various interpretations are supported or rejected 
through the participants^ talk and actions. The content, as well as its 
meaning, evolves on a moment -by -moment, item-by-ltem or theme-by-theriie 
basis. Viewed in this way, academic meanings are not simply extracted 
by students; they are constructed. In order to gain access to the 
academic content of a lesson, participants imist continually monitor the 
topic being considered, what is said or written about the topic, what 
gets accepted or rejected in relation to the topic, and how the teacher 
and other students work with the information provided. By viewing the 
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Interactions of the teacher, 3tudent(s) and materlals-ln-use. 
participants In classroom lesoony lec^-lve Infoniidllon about what Is 
Important to know, what Is meant, and how to understand the academic 
requirements for further participation and learning. 

This set of findings focuses on the frequency and nature of 
academic themes signalled by each of the four teachers as they provided 
Information about how students should approach, think about, understand, 
and accomplish the academic task at hand. The concept of -theme", as a 
basic unit of analysis, was adopted from earlier work on the study of 
conversational coherence and comprehension In teacher-student<8>-text 
Interactions (Green & Barker, 1982; Green, Barker & Golden, 1987; Green 
& Barker, In press). Reference to Figure 6, described In greater detail 
below, provides a way of Illustrating the Identification of content 
themes signalled by Teacher A. An academic theme consists of a message 
(I.e. "'had' means past perfect", "think about principal parts", etc.) 
that is conceptually and conversationally tied to both a det^lgnated 
academic task (I.e., name ^he verb tense for each verb or verb phrase) 
and the particular topic or item of content under consideration (e.g., 
•had taught", "held", Nets", etc.). A line extending down from each 
stated theme suggests that it remains "In place", as part of an evolving 
conceptual scaffold, as the lesson continues. These themes potentially 
contribute to students' opportunities for learning In that they provide 
cues, clues and strategies to assist students In unoerstandlng the task 
and In demonstrating academic knowledge. As the leouon unfolds, Iheincu 
become more or less developed as part of a conceptual framework or 
structure from which students are expected to reason, to ascertain what 
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is academically appropriate In responding, and in general, to 
demonstrate academic competence. 

Insert Figure 6 about here 

Samolg Selection, Since several factors (e.g. students^ prior 
knowledge, materials, etc.) influence the meanings that are potentially 
constructed in classroom lessons, san^ling strategies were needed to 
isolate the teachers^ unqiue contributions to thematic development. A 
sub-sample of single lesson phases, one from each of the November 
lessons, was selected. In drawing this sub-saiqple, all lesson phases 
were examined in search of similarities in socidl Iduky, cy, Uie i.lnlnl 
and implied 'rules' about who can talk to whom, when, where, about what, 
and in what ways. The intention was that if similarities in social 
expectations could be identified, this variable could then be 'held 
constant' to permit systemnatic exploration of variations in academic 
participation. Summary descriptions of the selected lesson phases, one 
for each teacher, are presented in Table 6. 

Insert Table 6 about here. 



Academic tasks in the selected lesson phases were, respectively foi- 
Teachers A, B, and C: to name the verb tense in a given verb phrase; to 
name the verb phrase, main verb, and auxiliary verb in a given sentence; 
and to name the main verb in a jlven sentence (see Table 6). In Teacher 
D^s classroom, students were to pronounce and then spell a series of 
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three to six words, in turn, using a technique known as "assimilated 
spelling.' For each item in the workbook exercise, the given 
information Included a two letter prefix, a hyphen, and a base portion 
of the word [ e.g*, 'af- lowance' (sic); correct oral response: 
allowance, allowance!. The academic Ui* foe uludenlu in 
Teacher D's classroom was not a rote task. It required application of 
the "rules* for assimilated spelling given in the workbook, just as 
students in comparison classrooms were expected to apply "rules" about 
verb usage. Each of the four aelected lesson phasn- clsio involved an 
oral, in turn, item-by-ltem review of a workbook/homework exercise or 
test that students had completed individually at an earlier time. Ar; 
indicated in Table 6, the length of the lesson phases varied. 
Descriptive data is also provided on frequency ond length of 
instructional sequences (items), teacher/student interactions (lUs), and 
mean number of interactions per item. This analysis focuses on the 
frequency and nature of themes signalled in each teacher's talk about 
the items being reviewed, and the logical coherence of the talk as it 
evolved* 

Summary charts of the content themes signalled by each teacher in 
the selected lesson phases are presented in Figures 6-9. A brief 
case-by-case description follows. 

Insert Figures 7-9 about here. 

Teacher A. Figure 6 provides a list of the verb phrases on the 
second section of the test (topic), an identification number (ISU), and 
the length (in seconds) of discussion about each item. Content themes 
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signalled In the teacher's talk are sunmarized In the center section of 
the figure. The test, taken on a preceedlng day, had been graded and 
returned to the students so that they could "check" their answers. As 
Indicated, the talk about the firat Item <ISU 22) contained a cue about 
how to recognize a past perfect verb tense: "'had' means past perfect." 
For the next Item, "held", the teacher told students to think about the 
principal parts of a verb In order to know Its tense. This macro level 
analysis of the talk revealed 10 dlfferei . themes signalled by Teacher A 
In this lesson phase; some were repeated (see ISUs 32, 34, 39, 43, 48, 
49 and 50: a "be" verb and a past participle Indicate the passive 
tense). These themes were offered as strategies that students could use 
to help them check and understand their answers and their errors on 
grammar tests and to insure correct usage, both orally and In writing. 

The teacher's talk provides part of an evolving conceptual 
framework In this lesson. This framework gradually unfolds over the 
course of the lesson for students to use In reading. Interpreting, 
negotiating, and understanding the requirements of the academic task. 
The teacher signals themes through orcheoti atlon of quest Ion -response 
sequences. She also Includes "mini-lectures', typically less than 30 
seconds In length. In Interaction, the questions "cycle" and overlap, 
itiat Is, questions frequently build on earlier questions and/or student 
responses (e.g., "How did you know that?"; "What did you have to think 
about to do this one?"). In this way, both teacher reasonlno and 
student reasoning become publicly available to all. In this lesson 
phase, the establishment of Interactive opportunities to display 
thinking and reasoning enable the students and teacher to continually 
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monitor, examine, negotiate, modify, suspend and re-examine an evolving 
conceptual framework about how to recognize verb tenses (see Note 2). 

IfifChftCJft- Teacher B signals four themes as she guides students 
through the items on 'yesterday^s' homework. As indicated in Figure 7, 
tpese Included: (a) a verb phrase can have one, two or three words; (b) 
othc^r words that are not verbs can interrupt the verb phrase; (c) "the 
secret for success in English is what does a word do for that sentence"; 
and (d) "verbs are wants, action, existence and occurrence." The Idea 
that "other words" can interrupt a verb phrase appears as a major theme; 
It Is re-slgnalled six times. The signals provided by Teacher B, 
Introduced through "mini-lectures", provided a set of reasonable and 
practical strategies for students to use In completing the academic 
task. 

Teacher C , In Teacher C^s selected lesson phase, three content 
themes were signalled repeatedly: (a) use the "he/they" test, (b) a verb 
Is something you can do, and (c) scuie woidu are not verbs. Figure 8 
also indicates a contradiction in the teecher^s reasoning as the lesson 
phase evolved. In ISU 63, the teacher introduces this lesson phase by 
telling students to use the "^he/they^ test" to identify the verbs in 
the sentences on the chalkboard. Later, in ISU 69, an exception to the 
general applicability of the "''he/they^ test" is explained by the 
teacher. Exploration revealed that the teacher had implemented a 
transition from wc^kbook materials, used earlier in the lesson phase to 
introduce the "^he/they^ test", to a list of sentences on the 
chalkboard. The sentences had been taken from a different source. The 
teacher had failed to anticipate that 6 of the 15 sentences on the board 
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contained various forma of the verb -to be.- Application of the 
"he/they- test to -be' verba la problematic; it doean't work. 

Further exploration of thematic coherence In thla lesson phase 
revealed additional conflicts. For Instance, the teacher's cue that a 
verb -la something you can do- <ISU 67) also does not hold true for -be- 
verbs (I.e.. -be- verbs Indicate existence, not action). In addition, 
relevant themes were available and were being used by the students that 
the teacher failed to either acknowledge or signal. For ISUs 65. 73 and 
75. students applied the -'he/they' test- to the words -once-, -brlght- 
and -forward- fe.g. -he onces; they once <slc)-. -he forwards (the 
football)- J. students were attempting, as Indicated In the oral 
delivery, to force verb status on adjectives and adverbs. They were 
applying an unstated. Implicit rule of grannar about the function of a 
word within the context of a sentence. 

The analysis o. Teacher C's lesson phase demonstrates the 
probabilistic nature of lessons for both teacher and students, and some 
possible sources of u. certainty and confusion. Tne examples suggeul 
that students base their reaponaea on rational consideration of 
signalled cues. Ability may not be the only factor that accounts for 
student performance, errors In participation and In demonstration of 
knowledge may stem from errors In caminlcation. In this sense, errors 
In communication may include both Incompletely signalled cues as well as 
faulty choices about which cues could be signalled to add coherence to 
the lesson. 

iMCHfiU. In this lesson phase, the teacher departs from the 
ordinary Interaction pattern only once during 41 Instructional 
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sequences. As Indicated In Figure 9» she says 'there are 2 Rs In 
correspondent*' 

The academic task In this lesson phase required students to use the 
rules of 'assimilated gelling' In order to connect a prefix and base 
portion of a given word. These 'rules' provided students with a basis 
for knowing when a double consonant was required for correct spell lng» 
and what that consonant should be. Hence » acc»'ieniic iheuicij weie 
available^ but the teacher did not orally reinforce these themes. 
lYiroughout the entire lesson » there was no mention of the techniques of 
'assimilated spelling.' Instead* It appeared that students were either 
solely dependent on what they had possibly read the day before in the 
workbook* or that they were merging and gelling the words through rote 
recognition and/or guessing. 

fiUDACZ. This analysis of the teacher^s contribution to the 
construction and continual negotiation of academic meanings suggests a 
patterned progression of differences related to the effectiveness 
dimensions. In brief* as teacher rank decreases* the frequency of 
themes signalled by the teacher also decreases. These themej 
potentially contribute to students^ opportunities for learning in that 
they provide cues* clues and strategies to assist students In 
understanding the task and In demonBtrnt Ing aCfnU^mli: kudwhiJye. 

These findings suggest that teachers signal relevant cues through 
direct 'mini-lectures'. At the hlglieui level, an effective leacrlai uhio 
signals themes through question-response sequences In which the 
questions build on earlier questions and/or student responses. In this 
way* botn teacher reasoning and student reasoning are made publicly 
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available to alK For the academically effective teacher* the 
establishment of public, interactive opportunities to display thinking 
and reasoning enable the participants ~ both teacher and students — to 
continually monitor, examine, negotiate, modify, suspend, and re-cxduiine 
the evolving conceptual framework that is guiding academic 
participation. For the less academically effective teachers, there are 
severe limitations in the relative number of themes signalled and 
contradictions In signalled themes. There is also a failure td puhlir:)y 
acknowledge themes that are inherent in the task at hand or that are 
)*Vlicitly operational in the ways teacher and students are dealing with 
the academic task. For the less effective teachers, an evolving 
conceptual framework that could serve to guide the construction and 
continuing negotiation of academic meanings is either elusive, lacking 
in rational consistency, or non-existent. 
Conclualon 

The purpose in this study has been to investigate simi lac itieii and 
differences among four case examples of classroom and instructional 
management. The cases were selected on the basis of identified 
differences among teachers on measures of observed management 
effectiveness and student achievement. Rank order cuupat isons suggeoled 
that effective management is necessary, but not sufficient, to bring 
about student achievement gains. A soclollngulstic/ethnographtc 
perspective on the nature of coanuni cat ions in classrooms was adqpted to 
systematically explore these differences. The results suggest a set of 
relationships among the management and achievement variables, social and 
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acadenic participation structures, Instructional sequencing and the 
teacher's contribution to thematic deveiopfflent In classroom lessons. 

The findings Indicate that the effective teachcio otcheiiUdled a 
relative balance between social and academic tasks ~ In terms of the 
demands placed on students to Interpret changec In these tasks. In the 
less effective classrooms, transitions demanding changes in social 
nartlclpatlon outnumbered demands for change In academic participation. 
Therefore, students were required to focus on the social more often than 
the academic in order to assess their rights and obligations for 
appropriate participation. Findings also indicated that the effective 
teachers signalled relevant cues to students about how '.o undeiaUiid Ihe 
academic task and what was required to demonstrate knowledge. In the 
less effective classrooms, the teacher's oral contributions to an 
evolving conceptual framework in the lesson were limited, and provided 
contradictions about how students were to accwiiplisi) accideiiiJc taoks. 

Generalizations cannot be inferred due to the limited size of the 
sample considered in this study. However, findings can be interpreted 
to suggest Inplicatlons for practitioners interested in reflecting on 
their own instruction. Although direct prescriptions about whdl 
teachers should do are not possible, guidelines can be suggested. Tue 
following are presented as factors teachers might add lo what they 
already consider in planning and conducting any classroom lesson. 

« For tach activity or event (e.g. reviewing a quiz, introducing new 
content, giving oral reports, doing problems at the board) that will 
take place in the leeitKiii: 
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1. What l8 the aoclfl) tflflk (Iwnflnrt. e.g. who can talk to whom, about 
what, where, when, In what ways and for what puipoaeu? 

- How win groups (whole group, pairs, task-related groups) be 
organized? 

- Win a turn-taking system be needed? If so, how win it be 
organized <by the structure of the materials, by student 
Initiative, by teacher designation of re^onder)? 

- What materials (papers, workbooks, textbook, writing 
iaplenients) will be needed, and what will be necessary for 
students to assemble these? 

- What prior experiences do teacher and studenlu -Jimv in 
doing the social task (e.g. the way we did this the last 
time)? To what extent was It successful the last time? What 
adjustments may be needed? 

2. What Is the academic t*ak damanij e.g. what must be known, 
understood and pro-fciced to reach the Instructional objective? 

- What prior knowledge will students need diiti usr in 
ac'npllshlng the task? 

- What are the sources of knowledge oluffenla wn I need to 
accomplish the task (e.g. concepts taught yesterday, "rules* 
given In the workbook)? 

- What Is the new knowledge students will be acquiring? 

- What reasoning Is required for students to acccmpllsh the 
task? 

- How can strategies be made available to help students 
acccnpllsh the task? 

- How will students demonstrate accuiiplishiiifiil of the lank? 

- How can relationships between reasoning and task 
accomplishment be made visible? 

- How will errors In understanding be recognized and 
corrected? 

3. What Is the match between the social task demand and the 
academic task demand of s^sh. planned event? Will the social 
expectations facilitate and support academic participation? 
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1. In the planned series of events, are the academic tasks related? 
Is there a logical progression from one event to the next? 
for thlileSLn? ""'^^ ^^e choice of events 

^' Di^«ii!«„°^*r!'^ °^ J« there a logical 

progression In the associated social task demands? 

Ifiii-uJ^ni'ir^.i''***"*^^ materials, group organization, 
cSJ^I«? P'^"'*^"^' expectations for responding) be 

■ Jor mlT^Z a<«"3tments needed in the choice of events 

Planning for Instruction and deciding what should happen doet, not 
Insure that the lesson will proceed as planned. The plans provide only 
an entry framework. As the planned series of evcnla fx-ginu lo evolve, 
additional questions and concerns need to be addressed. These might 
Include: 

requirements for participating? Are adjustments needed? 

^' I'Jjf/f!^.®'*'"*!*' provided fot btudenlb to guide 

their academic participation? 

«liteS*?ri^ii^TJ* «'8n«"ed? Are these themes 

related to doing the academic task? What needs to be added? 

the academic task? What needs to be added? 

JelevanJr*'?i*!/!'*"?''°!'5 T'T'"' I« 'I 

relevant? Is It logical? Is It shared and available co 
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- If a particular student Is asked to respond to a queoUon in 
mid-lesson, will the student know the answer? What 
strategies will the stisdent use to arrive at a response? 
Can this student, or another student, contribute a reason 
for the answer? Can students' provide a part of the 
framework that Is guiding the construction of academic 
meanings? 

3. What Is bftlna learned In this classronn? 

The questions listed above suggest ways practitioners ml^t think 
about and coi.Hldftr socliil «nd ftr.hcifmlc. tftsk rtenMrulH Hf. th<y pl^.. ,...(1 
conduct Instruction. These suggestions can also serve as guidelines for 
reflecting on what has happened after students leave the clutiucocmi. 
Since these guidelines follow directly from the findings reported In 
this article, the list of questions Is not comprehensive. Nonetheless, 
It appears that the teachers whose classroom lessons were selected for 
this study might respond to each question quite differently. 
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Notes 

1. A socio! Ingulstlc/ethnographlc perfective was adopted to guide the 
focuoed unalyucu. TJic Inlciil wdu lo uidkc vlulblc Ihf uoclul and 
academic demands for participating and learning, and to ascertain 
what members of a clasiroom need to know, understand, produce, 
predict and evaluate In order to participate appropriately and gain 
access to learning (cf. Bloome, 1987; Camden, 1986; Edwards K 
Westgate, 1987; Erlckson, 1982 ^reen, 1983; Heap, 1985a; Heath, 
1982; Morlne-Derahlmer, 1985). Due to the manner in which ddld wcic 
collected, however, these analyses are n^'ther a soclol Ingulstlc 
analysis nor an ethnographic analysis. Instead, the methodology 
Involves application of a selected constructs from soclol Ingulstlcs 
and ethiiogidphy lo ddld thdl wcic dvdlldblc. LiiuildUonu on Ihc 
kinds of analyses that could be done Included: a) audiotape 
recordings of lessons could not Include the visual, nonverbal 
features of classroom conmunlcaton that may have contributed 
Important meanings in these lessons: and b) the teachers were not 
involved as part of the collaborative team concerned with this phase 
of the research project. Additionally, teachers played no role in 
either influencing what research questions would be asked, in 
describing objectlveo oi intentloiia for leuuonu, or in coid, IIh.Mihj 
Interpretations of events following lesson observations. 

Detailed accounts cf findings for Teacher A's lestiun have bvcu 
reported elsewhere. See Veade and Green (in press) and Veade (1987) 
for description of teacher-student-mater 1*1 s interactions, and 
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findings related to processes of meaning construction and the 
general nature of conmunl cat Ions In classrooms. 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. Teachers and classrooms available for sub-srirnple hy levels of 
management effectiveness and student achievement. 

Figure 2. Changes in social and academic task demands in Teacher A's 
lesson. 

Figure 3. Changes in social and academic task demands in Teacher B's 
lesson. 

Figure 4. Changes in social and academic task demands in Teacher C's 
I esson . 

Figure 5. Changes in social and academic task demands in Teacher D's 
I esson . 

Figure 6. Summary description of academic themes signalled by Teacher A, 
lesson phase 2. 

Figure 7. Summary description of academic themes signalled by Teacher B, 
lesson phase 2. 

Figure 8. Sunmary description of academic themes signalled by Teacher C, 
lesson phase 6. 

Figure 9. Summary description of academic themes signalled by Teacher 
lesson phase 2. 
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Figure 1. Dcf^criptton of teachers selected for sub-sample by 
level of management effectiveness and achievement 
effectiveness. 
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Weade & Evertson 
Figure 2 
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Social demand 



Academic demand 



Total 



Listen as T. reads and 
write 1-2S on paper. 



Listen as T re-reads; 
pass In papers when told. 



Cet vorkt)ooics, turn to 
?• 16 s respond when 
called on. 



4 



Look on p. 16: listen. 



Give group response (yes 
or no) after T says 
■He . . .; They ..." 
from list In workbook. 



41 

i when 
*an I Is 



Respond when cal led on: 
work from list on board. 



Number paper 1-20; write 
one word on paper frca 
each sentence In book; 
raise hand If you have a 
question. 



Spel 1 word correctly. 
Check accuracy. 

4 

Say "anything you can 
remember about verbs." 



Hear about "he/they" test. 
Identify the verb. 



\ 

loentlfy the verb. 
Identify the verb. 



Total: 



10 



6 
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ISU 



Topic 



Conttnt Thtmtt Signal ltd 



Tint 



21 tttting 
txptctations 

22 had taught 

23 htld 

24 it paving 

25 Itts 

26 wtrt winning 

27 win tots 

26 tptlling 
•^uturt* 

29 havt fat 



30 (procfdural 
stattmtnt to 
Grtg> 

3t wi 11 havt f i *«n 



32 w*rt brought 

S3 hat Dt*n writing 
34 It givtn 



"had" iitant (>att ptrftct 
th!nk about principlt partt 
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•;trb htlptr — > progrtttivt 

"will* ♦ prtttnt » ^uturt 



thtrt it no "r" in 
•futurt* 

"havt" ♦ patt participit 
prtttnt per^tct 



i n 



than havt* and "will havt" 
art futurt ptr^tct htlptrs 

"bt" Mtrb htlptr ♦ patt 
participit s pattivt 



progrfttivt 

"bt" vtrb ♦ patt 
participit — > pattivt 



19.20 

29.00 
49.80 
7.90 
21.80 
14.90 

14.30 
3^.00 

19.70 

4.00 

13.40 

47.60 

7.50 
8.d0 
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ISU* 



Top i c 



Content Thtmts SignalUd 



Tlmf 



35 shall havt gont 
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38 will do 
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wri tttn 

haa qutstions) 




"^ots", "did* — > tmphatic 



"bt" vtrb ♦ past 
participlt —> passivt 



"had" ♦ "bt" vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — •> passivt 



bt" vtrb ♦ past 
f>art|£ip1t — > passivt 

bt" vtrb ♦ past 
PArticiplt — > passivt 

bt* vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 
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ISU 



Topic 



Conttnt Th*m*s Sign&IUd 



Timt 



43 Sttting 

txptct«tiont 

64 boAttid 

65 won 
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ISU^ Topic Content Themes Signalled Time (in seconds) 



2 


a1 lowanc* 






B9.76 


3 


appi ication 






9.47 


4 


accurate 






6.55 


9 


a-f-fair 






4.85 


6 


announce 






8.23 


7 


arrest 






20.94 


8 


attent ion 






16.65 


9 


acquaint 






36.49 


10 


affect ionate 






5.50 


U 


accident 






20.70 


12 


col lect ion 






14.10 


13 


correct 






10.39 


14 


correspondent 


There are 2 Rs in correspondent 


26.39 


IS 


connect 






11 .76 


16 


effort 






9.58 


17 


effect 






2.82 


18 


eel ipse 






49.34 


19 


offense 






41 .22 


20 


occasionally 






15.70 


21 


/?/*> 






7.00 


22 


attend 






8.62 


23 


assure 






3.43 



(Figure continues) 
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24 


assistant 






4.07 


25 


arr i va) 






6.50 


26 


attempt 






9.83 


27 


appear 






3.54 


28 


assume 






5.07 


29 


assoc i at ion 






8.77 


30 


a'f'ford 






137.77 


31 


attractive 






5.25 


32 


di-f-fuse 






17.5(S 


33 


diff icul t/ 






7.99 


34 


di-f-fer 






4.99 


35 


d i V i de 






S.U 


26 


impression 






14.97 


3? 


i rr igat ion 






5.13 


38 


i 1 1 egal 






7.40 


3? 








7.53 


40 


succeed 






3.25 


41 


su-f -f i c ien t 






16.58 


42 


[ passing in papers ] 


> 


r 


47.30 


i 


Instructional sequence unit. 








b 


I'uudible; teacher signalled that 


student's response was 


correct . 
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Taole i 

Teachers me:in ratinos on selocU-c r/iMiiagpnient and student engaqement 
variaoies. " 



Instructional Management 

1. Oaacribta objectives clearly 

2. Diri^ctiona for work are clear 

3. Appropriate pacing of lesson 
A. Monitor3 student work 

5. Enforces work standards 
Rules and ProcgdurAg 

6. Efficient 'administrative 
routines 

7. Appropriate general 
procedures 

Meeting Student Cnng^. rns 

B. Studert success 

9. Attention spans 
Managing Pupil Ai^hE^ui^^ 

10. Restriction;, on student 
movement 

11. Rewards student behavior 

12. Signals approp. behavior 

13. Consistency in enforcing 
sicudent behavior 

14. Effective monitoring 

Inapprooriatg iuhav4nr 

15. Amount 

(U none; 5 • 1/2 the class 

"ost of the time) 
10. Ignores inappropriate 
behavior 

17. Stopped quickly 

Class Climate 

18. Task^riented focus 



Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 

C 


Teacher 

D 


S.O 


5.0 


5.0 


3.8 


S.O 


4.5 


4.5 


3.3 


5.0 


4.8 


4.3 


2.5 


5.0 


4.5 


4.8 


2.0 


5.0 


4.9 


H.J 


1 O 

1 .o 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


2.4 


5.0 


5.0 


^ n 
J .u 


1.7 


5.0 


4.3 


4.3 


3.2 


5.0 


4^3 


4.3 


1.9 


4.9 


4.8 


3.5 


1.3 


S.O 


4.5 


4.2 


1.3 


3.S 


4.4 


2.0 


1.3 


5.0 


4 fl 


3.9 


1.3 


S.O 


4.4 


4.6 


1.8 


1.0 


1.7 


2.0 


4.9 




2.3 


4. 


4.9 




4.7 


4.3 


2.0 


^.0 


4.S 


4.5 


2.4 
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Table 1 (continued) 



19. Relaxed, pleasant acmos. 50 a « 

^-o 4.5 3.0 

Miacellaneoua 

20. Avoidance behavior during 

••aci^rk (See #15 for acale) l.o 1.3 13 3 ^ 

21. Studenc cooperaclon & 
parcicipacion . « 

4.8 4.3 4.3 2.3 

Sr««H ^nt Enga Bcagnr 

22. Avg. X acudencs /> 

off-caak " 3-7 7 33.3 

23. Avg. X scudenca ,nn on ^ 

on-cask S9.3 88.4 55.0 



These .core, are average, acres. 6 observations for each of Che 4 teachers. 



Table 2 

Student scores on pre- and post achievement tests by achievement level group, 
Teacher A. 



Prt-tt«t 



High Group 
(71-100) 



Mid-group 
(31-70) 



Student Score 



SATBS» 

(Range: 1 - 98) 



Student Score 



Low Group 
(1-30) 



Student Score 



01 
02 



n = 2 



98 
78 



03 


63 


11 


20 


04 


51 


12 


20 


05 


45 


13 


16 


06 


43 


14 


16 


07 


43 


15 


14 


08 


42 


16 


06 


09 


42 


17 


03 


10 


34 


18 


02 






19 


01 


P 




n = 9 





Posttest 

sraB 

(Range: 5 - 95) 



01(*0)= 95 

08(«1) 91 

03(«1) 86 

02<*0) 77 

10(*1) 77 



13(«1) 
04(*0) 
06(«0) 
05(«0) 
07(*0) 
19(*1) 
09(tO) 55 
14(«1) 50 
12(*1) 
15(*1) 
11(*1) 



68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
55 



45 
41 

36 



16(«0) 14 
17(*0) 09 
18(«0) 05 



n « 5 



67 X of low group moved to mid-group. 
37. 5X of mid-group moved to high group 
0 '/. drop from high group. 



>11 



N - 19 

* SATBSi State Assrtsment Test of Basic Skills. 
^ SRAi Science Research Associates 

^ («0)i no group movement; («1) movement up one group U «1. 
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Table 3 

Student scores on pre- and pos»: achievement tests by achievement level group. 
Teacher B. 



High Group Mid-group Low Group 
<71-100) (31-70) (1-30) 

Student Score Student Score Student Score 

Pre-test 
CRT* 

(Range t 0 - 83) 



Post test 

CRT 

(Range: 4-91) 



01 


83 


03 


6\ 


11 


26 


02 


74 


04 


6\ 


12 


22 






05 


6\ 


13 


22 






06 


52 


14 


22 






07 


52 


15 


17 






08 


51 


\6 


13 






09 


39 


17 


04 






10 


35 


18 


00 


n = 2 




n = 8 




n = 8 




01(«0)b 


91 


08(«0) 


70 


13(«0) 


26 


03(«1) 


83 


05(«0) 


70 


16(^0) 


26 


02(«0) 


83 


07(*0) 


6\ 


17(*0) 


13 


04(«1) 


7^ 


06(«0) 


57 


18(«0) 


04 






10(«0) 


44 










09(*0) 


44 










12(*1) 


35 










14(*1) 


35 










11(«1) 


35 






4 




n = 9 




n = 4 





37.5% oi loM group movtd to mid-group. 
25 X oi mid-group moved to high group. 
0 y. drop from high group. 



N » 18 

* CRT: Cri ttr ion-rtffrtnced test, language artt. 

^♦0)j no group movement; <4i): movement up one group. 
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Table 4 










Student scores on pre- and post achievement tests by achievement 


level group. 




Teacher C. 










High Group 


Ml d-group 


Low Oroup 




(71-100) 


(31-70) 


(1- 


30) 




Student Scors 


Student 


Score 


Student 


Score 




Prt-ttst 












CRT* 












(Range: 4 - 74) 












01 74 


02 


70 


14 


30 






03 


70 


15 


26 






04 


65 


16 


22 






05 


65 


17 


17 






06 


65 


18 


13 






07 


65 


19 


13 






08 


65 


20 


09 






09 


65 


21 


04 






10 


57 










11 


52 










12 


52 










13 


52 








n » 1 


n = 12 


n = 


8 




Posttest 












CRT 












(Range: 4 - 78) 












01(*0) 78 


08(^0) 


70 


15(*0) 


30 






06(40) 


65 


14(*0* 


26 






03(40) 


65 


1<S(*0* 


22 






05(*0) 


61 


17(*0) 


22 






02(40) 


61 


19(4 0) 


1 7 

J f 






07<*t)) 


61 


18(^0) 


13 






09(*0) 


61 


20(*0) 


04 






11(*0) 


57 


21(*0) 


04 






10(40) 


52 










12(*0) 


52 










04(+0) 


39 










13(*0) 


39 








n « 1 


n =12 




n = 8 






No movement between groups. 












N « 21 












ij * CRT: Cri terion-re^erenced test, language arts. 
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Table 5 

Student scores on pre- and post achievement tests by achievement level aroup. 
Teacher D. 



Pre-test 



CRT* 

(Range I 12-92) 



Posttest 



CRT 

(Range i 



(12-96) 



High Group 


Hid-g- 0.^ 


Low Group 




JO) 


(31- 


70) 


(1- 


30) 


Student 


Score 


Student 


Score 


Student 


Score 


01 


92 


09 


64 


20 


28 


02 


92 


10 


60 


21 


24 


03 


84 


11 


56 


22 


24 


04 


84 


12 


36 


23 


16 


05 


80 


13 


48 


24 


16 


06 


80 


14 


48 


25 


16 


07 


80 


15 


48 


26 


12 


08 


72 


16 


44 










17 


44 










18 


36 










19 


36 






n = 8 




n = 11 




n = 7 





01(«0) 


08(«0) 


68 


20(«0) 


28 


02(«0) 


09(*0) 


64 


21(«0) 


24 


02(«0) 


10(«0) 


60 


22(*0) 


20 


03(*0) 


11(^0) 


56 


23(*0) 


20 


04(*0) 


12(*0) 


44 


24(*0) 


12 


05(*0) 


13(*0) 


44 


25(*0) 


12 


06(«0) 


14(*0) 


40 


26(«0) 


8 


07(*0) 


15(«0) 


40 








16(*0) 


44 








17(*0) 


40 








19(*0) 


36 






n = 7 


n =12 




n « 7 





Oy, o4 Igm group movtd to mid-group. 

0 oi mid-group movtd to high group. 

1 fttudtnt dropptd from high to mid-group. 

3 fttudtnts gaintd in «corf . 
12 studtnts showtd no gain. 
11 ftudtntt loit points. 



26 
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Table 6 



Teacher 



B 



Lesson 
Phase 



Social Task 



Academic Task 



Raise hand for tarn; 
respond when called on 
by name, at random. 

Raise hand for turn; 
respond when called on 
by name, at random. 



Raise hand for turn; 
respond when called on 
by name, at random. 

Respond when called on 
by name; do number of 
words indicated at 
designation of turn. 



Given a verb, name the 
tense; check answer on 
your paper. 

Given a sentence, name the 
verb phrase, main verb and 
and auxiliary verb; cneck 
answer on your paper. 

Given a sentence on the 
board, read the sentence 
and name the verb. 

Given a list, pronounce 
and correctly spell the 
words; check answers on 
your paper. 



Length 

(seconds) f 



ISU' 



X length 



1 X length 



514.7 



642.3 



395.3 



616.1 



a 
b 
c 
d 



J^2™nffj;!? ''"^ '^^^"^^^^ similarities in social task demands, 
inrtructional sequences units (e.g., items). uwnaruD. 

Interaction Units. 

Average frequency of interactions per item. 



lU/lSU"* 



32 15.9 93 5.5 2.9 



19 33.8 114 5.6 6.0 



16 24.7 107 4.0 6.7 



41 15.0 116 6.4 2.8 
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